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John D. Clark Appointed 
To Membership On 
U. S. Industrial Board 


PROMINENT FLORIDA CITRUS FIGURE AND PRESIDENT 
WAVERLY GROWERS COOPERATIVE RECEIVES RECOGNI- 
TION IN APPOINTMENT ON NATIONAL BOARD. 


The Florida citrus industry was 
given a place last week on Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s council for indus- 
trial progress through the appoint- 
ment by George L. Berry, federal 
industrial co-ordinator, of John D. 
Clark of Waverly as a member of 
the board that will formulate a new 
industrial program for the nation. 

Clark’s name was submitted by 
the Florida citrus commission, and 
Berry said a better representative of 
Florida growers, shippers and can- 
ners could not be found. 

“T am happy to welcome Mr. 
Clark to our council,” Berry added. 
“He will sit with others representing 
trade association, labor, industry, in- 
vestors and business when the coun- 
cil meets Dec, 10 to map an indus- 
trial and business program for the 
guidance of the next congress. 

Value of Citrus Industry 

“The inclusion of the great Florida 
industry on this commission will be 
of especial value to the growers, ship- 
pers, grove workers, canners and all 
others it represents because it will 
have a part in saying what shall be 


our future business policies and reg- 
ulations, 

“Although the industry has accom- 
plished much through government 
aid, particularly in its marketing 
problems, it has been working single 
handed. Now it has a voice with the 
biggest business of the country.” 

Berry explained the council was 
organized by President Roosevelt in 
an effort to present a united front in 
demands for a new social order. 

Says It Has Done Wonders 

“Already it has accomplished won- 
ders,” he said, “in getting labor, in- 
dustrial management and investors 
together in a harmonious program 
beneficial to all classes.” 

“This program has included rec- 
ommendations on hours and wages, 
government competition in business 
and tariffs. 

“The council heretofore has not 
represented all business, but more 
business men, fortunately, have seen 
the need for our work since the re 
cent election and more will be at 
our table at the nextconference. To- 


gether, council members will be able 
to speak for millions of workers, 
industrialuists an dinvestors.” 

Clark was nominated for the coun- 
cil by a unanimous vote of the Flor- 
ida citrus commission because a re- 
solution said, he is exceptionally well 
well qualified to represent all phases 
of the Industry.” 

He is a large citrus grower and 
long has been active in co-relating 
activities within the industry. He is 
president of the Waverly Citrus 
Growers association and vice presi- 
dent of the Florida Citrus Canners’ 
Co-operative of Lake Wales.—The 
Tampa = Tribune. 


In citrus growing, beauty goes 
hand in hand with profit. A healthy 
tree is a beautiful tree — and a 
profit-earning tree. 


Citrus growers should remember 
that the government, like the Lord, 
is willing to help those who help 
themselves, 
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Why financial writers should be 
making so much of the upturn in the 
earnings of U. S. Steel is a puzzle. 
The reason is plain enough to any- 
one who may visit Forest City, Flor- 
ida. It is Chester Fosgate. That is, 
if one looks over the new addition 
of coloring rooms, loading sheds, gar- 
ages and what not now appended to 
the big steel packing house of the 
Chester C. Fosgate Co., and these all 
of shiny steel also, it is plain that 
the orders for the materials therefor 
must have made Pittsburgh happy. 
Coupled with the building, also of 
steel, of the marmalade and preserv- 
ing plant erected a few years back, 
Chester Fosgate now has an imposing 
little city of steel buildings. Stand- 
ing as they do, all alone in the midst 
of orange groves and pine woods 
they make a strong contrast with 
their surroundings. It is apparent 
that Chester Fosgate is all ready for 
almost anything, except a fire. 


The apple pie order of everything 
about the Fosgate packing house and 
buildings, with the artistic and land- 
scaped office building nestled among 
them, is refreshing too. We are un- 
der the impression that when he was 
a kid Chester Fosgate always put his 
blocks away when he was through 
with them. 


Forest City is just a cross roads, 
not even a hamlet. When the big 
packing house closes down there isn’t 
even a store or a filling station 0})- 
erating there. But it is beginning to 
be an example of what comes of 
some attention to beautification. 
Chester Fosgate led off with planting 
some ornamental palms on and about 
his property. Later when “‘Doc’”’ Estes, 
the well known mayor of Orlando, 
and associates set out their big Mag- 
nolia Groves property there they 
planted a line of cocus plumosis 
palms all around the borders, and a 
double line down the main entrance 
drive. Now, after a few years, these 
have made a fine growth; and the 
resultant effect is most pleasing. 


Speaking of scenic effects reminds 
—we were passing Albert Martin's 
pasture on the edge of Apopka, and 


a strange sight met our eyes. There 
in the very pasture which used to 
serve as the abiding place of the 
famed, and intellectual, Albert Mar- 
tin bull, was grazing, what would you 
guess? a covey of sheeps. To a fel- 
low with cow-man sympathies this 
was unthinkable. From a modern, 
commercial standpoint it was inex- 
plicable. A famous trademark being 
thrown into the discard. As well im- 
agine a brown cake of Ivory Soap. 
Why the co-identity of Albert Mar- 
tin and of his famous intelligent bull 
had become so established that a lot 
of people never thought of Crown 
Tissue Wraps and Albert Martin 
without thinking of the bull. And 
now—just a bunch of baa-baas! 


At Cowes on the Isle of Wight 
early in September our daughter and 
her husband encountered Florida 
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grapefruit on the luncheon menu. It 
showed itself to be widely popular, 
too, among the English lunching 
there. Inquiry developed it was none 
other than Ralph Polk’s Hearts of 
Grapefruit, hailing from Haines City. 
Naturally enough it must be the can- 
ned product to be on the table in 
early September in England. The 
canned product seems to be enjoying 
great popularity in the British Isles 
at present; but at that it cannot be 
hurting the sale of fresh grapefruit 
appreciably. Bearing in mind that it 
was not sO many years ago when we 
aided in officiating in connection with 
the first real commercial exports of 
fresh grapefruit to England. 


We mentioned this Cowes incident 
to Paul Stanton, of Florida Fruit 
Canners Inc., at Frostproof, and, of 

(Continued on page 10) 


FLORIDA 
DOLOMITE 


(A Mineral Carbonate of 
Magnesium and Calcium) 


Cover crops have been, or are now being 
worked into the soil 


FLORIDA DOLOMITE stimulates the pro- 
per decomposition of organic matter (cover 


crops) in the soil 


FLORIDA DOLOMITE will neutralize the 
organic acids formed during the process of 


decomposition 


FLORIDA DOLOMITE will increase the 
ash and mineral content of the plant — 
insuring greater hardiness and plant vi- 


tality 


Florida Dolomite Company 
Pembroke, Florida 
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have urged this for years 


. . . and the increase of business and 
growing confidence in NACO Brands 
would indicate that growers all over 


SPEC IAL Florida are comparing results. 


These special mix- Price, an important factor in the pur- 


tures are becoming in- se 
ontdinie ooiinnia chase of fertilizers, has not been the 


growers who believe, with us, that the so-called deciding factor, for most growers 
“secondary” plant foods (the rarer elements know that the only true measure of 


such as iron, copper, calcium, magnesia, man- ° ° 
ganese, zinc, etc.) have a beneficial effect on value, a any price, Is Results! 
crop production and that the application of a 


small quantity of many of these rarer elements, — let us help 
is of greater value than the use of an increased 
quantity of any one of them. solve your fungicide and in- 


The cost of these 5-Star Specials is reason- secticide problems. 


able. Write for descriptive folder. 
Our field men have the practical experi- 


ence and technical knowledge that should 
prove of value to you. It will pay you to 
“*know the most'’ about this difficult and perplex- 
ing subject and “buy the best" of insecticides 


Visit Our New Plant and fungicides . . . we sell the best. Get in 
Located on the water at Commodore's tenets wi a SOREN en 
Point, our new plant is one of the most modern 
and efficient fertilizer plants in Florida. 


Next time you're in Jacksonville, come out and 
let us show you how we're equipped to take care 


of your fertilizer requirements. ; | Beat 
™ SS f Aw aa 4 


NITRATE AGENCIES COMPANY 


1424-1425 BARNETT BANK BUILDING 
JACKSONVILLE - - FLORIDA 
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The Citrus Industry 


with which is merged The Citrus Leaf 
Exclusive publication of the Citrus Growers and Shippers 
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THE FUTURE OF CITRUS 


A recent announcement of the result of a 
survey by the Bureau of Economics of the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture forecasts a heavy 
increase in the production of citrus fruits as 
the result of recent plantings and the coming 
into bearing of millions of young trees in Flor- 
ida, California and Texas. 

As a result of this anticipated increase, par- 
ticularly as regards grapefruit, the Bureau of 
Economics foresees a period of overproduction 
and paints a gloomy picture as regards prices 
and profits to the growers. 

No well informed person will question the 
accuracy of the forecast of increased produc- 
tion. Nothing but an upheaval of nature can 
prevent a heavy increasein production when 
all the recently planted young trees come into 
bearing. Texas, with its millions of non- 
bearing trees soon to become bearing, wlil be- 
come a vital factor in the situation. Florida 
still has a heavy acreage of non-bearing trees 
which must be reckoned with in the near fu- 
ture. In that respect, the Bureau of Economics 
is well informed and the findings of its survey 
must be accepted. 

But the conclusions arrived at by the Bureau 
in regard to prices and profits may well be 
questioned. If citrus growers, and particularly 
grapefruit growers, are content to “let things 
ride” there will be an overproduction and con- 
sequent low prices and lack of profit. But if 
the growers of Florida, Texas and California 
are alive to their own interests, there need be 
no overproduction—and no lack of profit. 

If growers will produce none but the very 
best quality of fruit, if they will pay more at- 
tention to the appearance of their fruit, if they 
will see to it that none but quality fruit finds its 
way to market, if they will demand that pro- 
per distribution be observed by shippers and 
that proration orders be strictly enforced, and 
above all, if they will contribute liberally to ad- 
vertising funds to stimulate a wider and greater 
consumption of citrus fruits both at home and 
abroad, there will be no need for fear and 
growers can face the future of the industry with 
confidence. 

But growers must recognize the fact that con- 
sumers will not pay profitable prices for unfit 
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fruit, they must recognize that glutted markets 
will not take an oversupply at profitable prices, 
they must realize that haphazard methods of 
marketing are obsolete, and they must realize 
that on them alone rests the responsibility of 
stimulating interest in and creating a wider de- 
mand for their product through judicious and 
extensive advertising of their product, just as 
the makers of chewing gum or the manufacs- 
turers of automobiles create a market for their 
wares. 

Citrus growers do not need to worry about 
over-production — the trees are planted and 
only nature can reduce the crop. What the 
growers need to worry about is the production 
of quality fruit, the matter of proper distribu- 
tion and the adoption of proper methods for 
extending consumption of their product. If they 
will solve these problems, which can be solved 
only by themselves, they can let the Bureau of 
Economics worry about overproduction. 


’ FLORIDA HONORED &4, 





High honor has come to Florida through the 
appointment of John D. Clark of Waverly as 
a member of President Roosevelt’s Council for 
Industrial Progress, an organization which will 
formulate a new industrial program for the na- 
tion. 

Mr. Clark was suggested by the Florida Cit- 
rus Commission and the appointment was made 
by Mr. George L. Berry, Federal industrial co- 
ordinator, who said that a better representa- 
tive for Florida growers, shippers and canners 
could not be found. 

The Council for Industrial Progress was or- 
ganized by President Roosevelt in an effort to 
present a united front in demands for a new so- 
cial order. 

Mr. Berry explains that the Council has al- 
ready accomplished wonders in getting labor, 
industrial management and investors together 
in a harmonious program of benefit to all 
classes. This program has included recommen- 
dations on hours of labor, wages, government 
competition in business and tariffs. 

It is believed that the inclusion of this great 
Florida industry on the board will be of prac- 
tical value to growers, shippers, canners, grove 
workers and all others connected with the in- 
dustry, because it will have a voice in formulat- 
ing future policies and regulations. 

The appointment of Mr. Clark will be par- 
ticularly pleasing to the citrus interests of the 
state by whom he is recognized as one of the 
foremost leaders in the industry whose fitness 
for the important post to which he has been 
appointed was emphasized by the unanimous 
vote of the Florida Citrus Commission in a 
resolution setting forth that he is exceptional- 
ly well qualified to represent all factors in the 
industry. 

Mr. Clark is a large citrus grower, president 
of the Waverly Citrus Growers Association, and 
has long been active in promoting the activities 
of the industry. His appointment is a distinctive 
honor to Polk county and a deserved recogni- 
tion of the importance of a leading Florida 
industry. 
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Citrus Tree Form And 


By H. D. Clark, Pomena, In Califor- 
nia Citrograph 


(Editor’s Note—Mr. Clark recen?- 
ly addressed the Claremont Pomolo- 
gical Club on the subject of pruning 
and his talk gave rise to many ques- 
tions and a liberal discussion.) 

In the early history of commerciai 
fruit growing, it was determined that 
the natural or center stem type of 
tree was poorly adapted to _ fruit 
growing. 

Accordingly the practice of cutting 
back the young tree when it was a 
single stem or a whip was begun in 
order to make it branch into a multi- 
stem framework. It was a general 
idea that this framework should be 
comprised of three to five main frame 
limbs, properly separated to create 
balance and to allow each frame 
limb ample space to grow and to sup- 
port fruiting branches. 

Citrus growers in general seem to 
have lost sight of this basis principle 
and plan in an eagerness to obtain 
the largest possible production in the 
shortest possible time. In the failure 
to carry out this original plan the 
value of tree form on production was 
lost sight of, and a policy of tree ne- 
glect became the rule, resulting in 
the hedge or ‘“hay-stack” type of 
tree or a typical ornamental and 
shade tree, which is the common ma- 
ture citrus tree. 

In the past, citrus growers were 
successful so long as fruit prices re- 
mained high, and to correct or im- 
prove tree form at any cost of im- 
mediate fruit was, and still is, un- 
thinkable to many growers. The de- 
creasing quality, as well as quantity, 
of fruit produced in the older groves 
throughout the country is now awak- 
ening growers to the error of the 
early tree neglect and the pressing 
need of doing something with these 
trees to improve their efficiency, In 
this effort, the changing of soil and 
fertilizer practices has not solved 
the problem, and particularly’ has 
failed to overcome the habit of al- 
ternate’ seasons of fruiting, or ‘“‘off- 
and on” production, which is so com- 
mon in mature orange trees. 

To maintain efficient and regular 
production a tree must, each year, 
produce good wood growth and 
leaves. This new growth and leaf- 
age must in turn obtain good sun- 
light exposure, in order to produce 


good fruit buds for the following 
year’s crop. This can only be accom- 
plished by maintaining a constant 
and healthy root activity — first 
through a proper aeration and fertil- 
ty of soil; and secondly, a proper 
aeration and exposure to sunlight of 
the tree top, which must include all 
fruiting branches and new growth, 
throughout the tree. Under uniform 
and good growing conditions, citrus 
trees blossom and set their fruit in 
the spring, and produce fruit buds 
in the fall. Good leaf activity in 
the fall governed by vigor and ex- 
posure of new growth and _ leaves, 
may therefore govern the fruit set 
for the following crop. 

The location of fruiting wood and 
new growth governs its relative vig- 
or—the closer in, the more vigorous. 
If this close-in growth gets sufficient 
sunlight, it becomes the most valu- 
able fruiting wood in the tree. 

In the common round-top and 
dense-wall citrus tree, there is too 
little sunlight and space inside, or 
close-in, for this better fruiting 
wood, so that production is restricted 
to the weaker, but exposed surface 
growth and ends of old drooping 
branches. Such a_ tree produces 
little or no inside fruit, but much 
small fruit, and inside dead wood. 

Effect of Tree Form 

Tree form, therefore, governs in- 
side light and space for inside and 
close-in fruiting wood and growth, 
as well as vigor and the amount of 


Nine 


Production 


exposed fruiting wood in the tree. 
It should therefore be evident that 
pruning of a fruit tree without re- 
gard to tree form is of very limited 
and temporary value. No fruit tree 
can be efficient so long as it carries 
and supports inside or center pele- 
like limbs which crowd out inside 
fruiting wood and create shade with- 
in the tree. 

The pruner must never overleok 
the fact that a tree’s structure is 
formed by the frame limbs, and that 
frame limbs are only for the purpose 
of producing and carrying fruiting 
branches and each frame limb should 
have ample fruiting space about it to 
carry fruiting branches on all sides, 
inside as well as out. This compels 
a good separation, and limits the 
number of frame limbs in the tree. 
At a height of 10 feet, this separa- 
tion should be not less than six feet 
across the center and five feet else- 
where. 

The basic features of a proper 
fruit tree type or form are: 

(1) Maximum sunlight or fruit- 
ing area for tree size. 

Minimum number of frame 
limbs to obtain tree balance 
and openness. 

Uprightness and strength in 
frame limbs to support a max- 
imum number of fruiting 
branches and crop. 

A size and form of tree for 
economical and efficient hand- 
(Centinued on page 19) 


(2) 


(3) 


Start A Liming Program Now 


We have a complete line of Liming Material 


DIXIE DOLOMITE LIMESTONE 


(Magnesium) 
HI-CALCIUM GROUND LIMESTONE 
AGRICULTURAL LIMESTONE SCREENINGS 
DIXIE SUPERFINE HYDRATED LIME 


Our field men are experienced and trained to ad- 
vise and assist you in developing such a program 


DIXIE LIME PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Plant: Lebanon 


Florida 


Office: Ocala 
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(Continued from page 6) 
course, he had a quick come-back. He 
told us of the experience this sum- 
mer in England of a gentleman from 
Polk County who is connected with 
the management of the Bok Tower. 
He, it seems, was served grapefruit 
during a British luncheon. Of course, 
he wanted to know more about it, so 
they brought in the can, which bore 
that picture of the Bok Tower which 
distinguishes Latt Maxcy’s well known 
Singing Tower brand of grapefruit. 





That come-back should have floor- 
ed us, but with our well known sang- 
froid we simply turned to Mrs, Stan- 
ton and switched the conversation to 
the subject of dogs. Few better quali- 
fied than she on that subject. If ever 
you have seen some of those magnifi- 
cent English bulldogs she raises, 
you'll know what we are talking 
about. We long wondered how the 
Stantons could afford to feed those 
splendid big animals until last win- 
ter when Major Edward Keenan, al- 
so of Frostproof, as recorded in 
these columns, wrote to the editor 
of Time magazine concerning the 
beneficial effects upon dogs’ coats of 
a grapefruit diet. 





We regret we failed to attend the 
latest shrimp and beer supper of the 
Florida Traffic Golf Assn. That is a 
fine crowd to foregather with; and, 
of course, we know just about what 
to do with any given (emphasis on 
the “given”) amount of shrimp and 
beer. We camouflaged our personal 
sacrifice with suitable excuses to Fred 
Godfrey of Orlando, president of the 
association, and to Messrs. Command- 
er, Lawrence and Joe Gentile, Wool- 
folk, Howard Phillips et al as the 
hosts of the occasion. However, 
truth will out, so we admit we made 
the sacrifice for the benefit of a very 
fine lady in Jacksonville. Of course, 
she didn’t ask it, wouldn’t ask any- 
thing of the kind, but learning that 
Mrs. Frank Salisbury, wife of the 
traffic tycoon of the Louisville & 
Nashville R. R., was worried nearly 
to death concerning her well known 
husband, we just stayed away from 
the affair and thus removed the com- 
petitive element. 


A year ago we related herein how 
we had scored only as runner-up to 
Frank Salisbury in the shrimp eat- 
ing contest which resulted from our 
being brought together at the then 
supper of this same association. We 
told how we had quit when we felt 
something oozing out of our ears, 
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and ascertained it was shrimp. There- 
after we just sat back in defeat, and 
watched Frank Salisbury put away 
shrimp for another half-hour or so. 
He did it with such apparent ease 
we never dreamed he was extending 
himself, in the stress of the first 
serious competition ever he had en- 
countered. We came to realize the 
full nature of his competitive spirit, 
and how he had been traveling on 
his nerve, so to speak, only much 
later, when we heard that for weeks 
thereafter all night long his arms and 
legs had moved in gentle, swimming, 
motion; and how he had been un- 
able to wear a hat for a long period 
thereafter because his hair had con- 
tinuously been in motion, gently 
waving to and fro, as if swinging 
in the tide. 





An odd situation for Florida, with 
two contenders from among the cit- 
rus ranks for the position of United 


States Senator, in the persons of 
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Judge Andrews and Howard Bab- 
cock, both from Orlando, too. No 
matter who won, the citrus cause was 
bound to be the winner. Fot it is an 
odd commentary that with citrus the 
admitted big industry of the state, 
Florida representation in congress 
long has been emphatically non-cit- 
rus. In fact on numerous critical oc- 
casions in the recent past it has been 
necessary for citrus factors to sib 
down with the Florida representa- 
tion at Washington and painstakingly 
explain even the basic a., b., ¢., of 
citrus matters to avoid action there 
actually inimical to the Florida in- 
dustry, 





Now the industry in Florida can 
look to Judge, pardon, Senator, An- 
drews to translate its needs and views 
to the other members of the Florida 
delegation in such words and man- 
ner that they may understand and 
be of aid, instead of detriment. They 

(Continued on page 15) 





“PRODUCTS OF EXPERIENCE" 
FOR BETTER CROPS... 


THERE'S no better description of Gulf Brands of Fertilizer. 
They are made for specific Florida crops and soils. They 
are backed by years of practical field results and advance 
research .. .ground floor facts’ that help you produce 
better crops. The year-round advice on crop problems and 
insect and disease control that the Gulf Field Man in your 
neighborhood will bring, is part and parcel of the Gulf 
program of service to Florida growers exclusively. The 
right fertilization plan and Gulf Brands of Fertilizer will 


prove more economical in the long run. 


tne teu 









THE GULF FERTILIZER COMPANY 
36th Street, South of East Broadway, Tampa, Florida 
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Fruit Production And Marketing 
... Lo Increase 


A rising volume of production and 
sales of fruits during the next few 
years was forecast recently by the 
Bureau of Agriculturall Economics 
reporting on the near-term and 
long-time outlook. 

The bureau, summarizing the out- 
look for fruits, said: 

“The combined supplies of all 
fruits are in general increasing and 
can be expected to continue upward 
for the next 4 or 5 years. A possible 
slight decline in total apple and 
peach production will be offset by 
larger production of citrus fruits, 
grapes, and cherries. Pear supplies 
are probably nearly stable at pres- 
ent levels with some slight increase 
possible, 

“The outlook for the fruit indus- 
try as a whole is considerably influ- 
enced by the level of income of con- 
sumers. Consumer demand for all 
fruits is such that large crops tend to 
result in about the same gross in- 
come as do small crops, The total 
income from fruit depends mainly on 
consumer buying power. This, of 
course, does not mean that growers 
of all fruits can expect prices to in- 
crease regardless of size of produc- 
tion. 

“The citrus industry as a whole 
may expect declining prices as the 
crop increases with the increase in 
bearing acreage and, more particu- 
larly, the increasing production of 
trees already in bearing. Apple and 
peach growers, on the other hand, 
might expect some improvement in 
prices. But increased buying power 
of consumers will be a favorable in- 
fluence on prices even in those in- 
stances in which total production is 
excessive, and the gross income from 
sales of all fruits combined will pro- 
bably move upward with the increases 
in consumer income. 

“The acreage of citrus fruits, par- 
ticularly grapefruit, appears to be 
excessive. With a very great increase 
in production in immediate prospect 
it is highly unlikely that average 
prices during the next 5 years will 
be improved greatly over those of 
the last 2 or 3 years. Apparently ap- 
ple production is still following a 
downward course and the number of 
trees now ih orchards is at a lower 
level than at any time during the 
last 25 years. Some improvement in 


prices received by producers may be 
expected. Peaches are at a point 
where production is about stable, 
with some decline indicated. New 
plantings, however, are going in rap- 
idly in the south, and the danger lies 
in over-planting at this time. The an- 
ticipated production under average 
growing conditions of peaches for the 
fresh market is not in excess of mar- 
ket requirements. 

“It seems probable that present 
acreage of all varieties of grapes is 
sufficient, with average growing con- 
ditions, to meet all needs during the 
next 3 or 4 years, Cherry production 
will continue to advance. Pear pro- 
duction seems to be about stable at 
the present level with the possibility 
of some small increase in trend dur- 
ing the next 3 or 4 years. About one- 
fourth of the pear crop is exported. 
Consequently, the outlook is consid- 
siderably influenced by the turn of 
events in foreign countries. 

“Total exports of fresh dried and 
canned fruits in the 1935-36 season, 
July to June, were valued at $94,- 
729,000 compared with $70,850,000 
in 1934-35. Fruit exports constituted 
the third most important group of 
agricultural exports, being exceeded 
only by exports of cotton and tobac- 
co, The volume of fruit exports de- 
clined less during the depression than 
most any other group of agricultural 
exports. 

“World production cf most fruits 
is increasing. Consequently, keener 
competition may be expected in 
world markets in the future. How- 
ever, if the American fruit industry 
continues to improve the quality of 
its product and to maintain high ex- 
port standards, there should continue 
to be a profitable outlet for substan- 
tial quantities of fruit in foreign mar- 
kets. 

“Demand conditions have continued 
to improve in many countries during 
the past year. Prices of most prod- 
ucts, including fruit, appear to be 
trending upward. 

“The move towards stabilization of 
currencies, which has been coupled 
with a reduction of trade barriers in 
several countries, and the reductions 
of duties and other import restric- 
tions secured under the trade agree- 
ments program are favorable factors. 

“The Trade Agreement Act of 


June 12, 1934, has resulted in some 
valuable concessions on fruit. In ev- 
ery one of the 14 agreements signed 
to date concessions have been ob- 
tained of direct benefit to the domes- 
tic fruit industry. All the countries 
with one excepion (Nicaragua) have 
given concessions on fresh fruis. 
“With the exception of Brazil all of 
the countries with which agreements 
have been signed have made conces- 
sions on dried fruits. Every one of 
the 14 countries with which agree- 
ments have been concluded has 
granted concessions on canned fruits.” 


“Look here. This chowder hasn’t 
any clams in it.” 

“That’s nothing. The horse-radish 
hasn’t any horse in it, and the cat- 
sup hasn’t any cat in it, either.” 


Tight thresholds under bedroom 
doors prevent cold drafts into other 
rooms when windows are open. 


Wyolite Plastic 
Insulation 


(Made of exploded mica) 


Highest in efficiency and light- 
est in weight. Least shrinkage 
and adheres to all surfaces 
100% reclaimable and easiest 
to apply. Greatest in coverage 
(about four times asbestos or 
75 sq. ft. per 100Ibs. 1” thick.) 


Hence LOWEST IN COST. 


Insulate that uncovered boiler 
with WYOLITE and reduce the 
fuel 20 to 25%. Reduce heat 
loss in hot water and solar heat- 
ers with WYOLITE. 


Wyolite is also used in place of 
or over plaster in buildings for 
insulation and sound deaden- 
ing. 

Price 7c a Ib. f.o.b. Cleveland, 
O., or 9c f.o.b. Winter Haven. 
Samples and full information 
gladly furnished on request. 


GEO. L. SIMONDS CO. 


Winter Haven, Fla. 
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What Men Think About 
The Robinson-Patman Act 


BY GORDON C. CORBALEY, PRESIDENT, 


The American Institute of Food 
Distribution, Inc., in working on de- 
tails of “‘what is to come under the 
Robinson-Patman Act,” has found 
some rather startling changes in dis- 
tribution methods in the food indus- 
try. 

Food executives were caught off 
guard when the law was passed June 
19, They sent for their attorneys and 
many found themselves worse off than 
ever because of the many trouble 
spots attorneys located in the law. 
During the four months since June 
19, there has never been a time when 
the law was out of the minds of the 
leaders in the industry. 

There has never been a time when 
the food trades were so concerned 
about one matter or so disturbed 
about what might happen next. 

These changes in practices have 
taken place among manufacturers, 
corporate chains, voluntaries, coop- 
eratives, etc. Two of these groups 
have been checked carefully to date 
by the Food Institute. Here is the 
general attitude of a food manufac- 
turer and a chain store operator to- 
ward the Robinson-Patman Act: 

From a manufacturer with well 
advertised brands, nationally estab- 
lished — “We were against the law. 
We don’t like the New Deal and 
thought this was cracked-brain legis- 
lation. 

“Now we are for the law. We see 
that we were giving away a great 
deal of money for rather perfunctor- 
ily handled allowances where we were 
not securing much value. 

“Temporarily we have saved mon- 
ey by stopping these allowances, Our 
volume has continued to increase. The 
summer boom in food prices probably 
helped that. We haven’t lost the 
friendship of any really desirable dis- 
tributors although our men have had 
to spend much time explaining and 
promising to keep buyers friendly. 

“We do feel that we will need to 
continue to invest an important part 
of our income in arrangements which 
will keep our worthwhile customers 
interested in promoting and featuring 
our brands. We think we see how 
to do that under the law in such a 
way as to be reasonably fair to every- 
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body. We are well along in shaping 
new plans but are not in a hurry about 
putting them into effect because we 
don’t have to do that now to hold our 
present volume and we are naturally 
concerned about waiting until Wash- 
ington gets into the serious business 
of determining what the law actually 
means, 

tinue to give graded quantity dis- 

“We don’t see how we can con- 
stop concessions for quantity at a 
counts. Our present thought is to 
carload, 

Then we will compensate the dis- 
tributor definitely arranging for ef- 
fective advertising, retail store fea- 
turing and selling activities which we 
can justify under the law because the 
distributor will be doing selling work 
for us fully worth the amount of 
money paid—will be relieving us of 
costs approximately equal to the 
amount of money he gets. 

“Contracts with distributors will 
necessarily be different. No two of 
them have the same advertising and 
selling services to offer. But we do 
believe that these contracts can be 
made logical and fair by approxi- 
mately following certain standards 
where we will be compensating each 
distributor in proportion to what he 
is actually able to do — will save 
us that amount of money in our own 
advertising, window display servize, 
speciality selling, etc. 

From a medium-sized chain store op- 
erator — “We were bitterly against 
the law, principally because it seem- 
ed to us to be anti-chain legislation. 
We have never tried to go behind the 
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brokers. Services from local brokers 
are too important to our buyers. 
However, we have had many special 
who have insisted on coming to us 
deals with packers and manufacturers 
direct. 

“We were collecting enough money 
in various forms of allowances to 
more than cover our cost for adver- 
tising, 

“Now we are for the law. It has 
improved competitive conditions and 
has forced us into new methods 
which we should have adopted on our 
own initiative. 

“We have been deprived of a lot 
of money from advertising allow- 
ances but our checking of individual 
items seems to show that we are ac- 
tually ahead on items where we were 
following a plan of featuring certain 
brands every two or three months at 
a slight mark-down in the retail price. 
Amount of money we gave away in 
these mark-downs was frequently 
more than the money received by us 
as concessions, 

“We are still carrying these items 
in our stores. Most of them are a 
little off in volume but not seriously 
so. We have been able to mark up 
the retail price of many such items 
because our principal chain competi- 
tor has done so. Evidently they were 
figuring their promotional concessions 
off their cost. Now they are concern- 
ed about collecting better margins. 
Possibly this mark-up is to strenght- 
en the demand for the competing 
brands which they are offering un- 
der their own labels. We can see 

(Continued on page 14) 
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The Use Of .. . 


Magnesium And Magnesium 
lime In Controlling 


Bronzing Of Citrus 


BY O. C. BRYAN, PROFESSOR OF SOILS, 
UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


The citrus growers in many sec- 
tions of Florida are much encouraged 
over the use of magnesium to control 
a problem commonly known as 
“bronze” or bronzing, which has an 
outward appearance of a copper col- 
or or a bronze cast, over the leaves 
but careful examination shows that 
the discoloration is not uniform on 
even the individual leaves nor over 
the entire tree. It is most commonly 
associated with leaves on _ heavily 
fruited branches. As a rule it is more 
noticeable in the late summer and 
fall, fluctuating somewhat with the 
heavy and light crops. It causes a 
marked reduction in the growth and 
production of the trees and has been 
for a number of years giving the 
growers in many sections of Florida 
grave concern. 

The use of magnesium to alleviate 
the bronze problem grew out of a 
using the soil amendments, positive 
citrus in which magnesium lime was 
used with a number of cooperative 
growers, After a year or two of 
using the soil amendments positive 
stimulation to both the leaf condi- 
tion and color, and the growth of 
Crotalaria was observed. As a resuit 
of these observations the growers of 
Florida are now using more than 
twenty thousand tons of magnesium 
lime annually, besides a considerable 
tonnage of magnesium sulphate. The 
tonnage is increasing each year. 
These materials are used both in 
mixed fertilizers and as a direct ap- 
plication to the soil. During the past 
three years three magnesium lime 
plants have been established in Flor- 
ida for the purpose of supplying the 
farmers and growers needs, 

Since magnesium is a constituent 
of the chlorophyl — the green color- 
ing of the leaves — it is reasonable 
to expect that a deficiency of mag- 
nesium would result in a reduction 
of chlorophyl and an abnormal leaf 
discoloration besides a reduction in 


the number of leaves. Similar obser- 
vations have been noted with many 
other crops in the southeastern 
states where magnesium has been @ 
limiting factor. 

Field trials show that magnesium 
deficient citrus leaves appear to ab- 
sorb less calcium than normal leaves. 
Moreover, control studies here at 
Gainesville show that magnesium de- 
ficient citrus trees are similar in ap- 
pearance and outward symptoms to 
those in the grove commonly referred 
te as bronzed. 

In some places severe cases of 
bronzing have been partially allevi- 
ated by the use of magnesium sprays 
in a manner similar to bordeaux or 
zine sprays. This appears to be most 
effective if applied when the trees are 
in an active growing condition, But 
on the whole the magnesium sulphate 
sprays has not been as effective in 
controlling bronze leaf as has zinc 
sulphate been in controlling french- 
ing of citrus. This would be expect- 
ed, on the assumption that the 
amount of magnesium in the chlo- 
rophyl is very large compared to the 
amount of zine needed for normal 
leaf development. The amount of 
magnesium in a healthy leaf may be 
as high as %%, or more in citrus. 
Therefore it would be unlikely for 
the leaves to absorb sufficient amounts 
to supply their needs. 

Field observations show that where 
growers regularly include magnesium 
carrying fertilizers the bronzing prob- 
lem is not significant. This is par- 
ticularly noticeable with potash car- 
rying magnesium salts. 

For most purposes magnesium lime 
applied broadcast over the soil is per- 
haps the most economical method of 
treating bronzed groves. It is not as 
readily leached, nor as quick acting 
as the sulphate, but it carries calcium 
which may be a needed element in 
some soils, Moreover magnesium lime 
will serve as a neutralizer of acids 


resulting from the use of acidulating 
fertilizers, and may be even incor- 
porated with the fertilizer without 
harmful effects. As a rule three to 
five hundred pounds of magnesium 
lime per acre will be sufficient to 
take care of soil and crop needs. 
This may be applied annually, but 
growers should guard against in- 
creasing the reaction of the soil te a 
higher level than pH 6.5. 

Since magnesium lime is not solu- 
ble in water its beneficial effects will 
be slower than that of the soluble 
sulphate. But where the lime is 
mixed in with the soil and organic 
matter the solubility will be rapid 
enough to supply tree needs. 


Bronzed trees in the fall should 
have an applicatien of magnesium 
lime before spring, so that it could 
be mixed into the soil before the 
next growing season. 

It should be pointed out that all 
yellow discoloration of leaves are not 
due to magnesium deficiency. Any re- 
duction in chlorophyl may produce 
an abnormal or off-color leaf. Of 
course the nitrogen deficient leaf is 
uniformly yellow and easily recog- 
nized, while leaves deficient in man- 
ganese, iron and other elements will 
have irregular yellow discoloration, 
which may be mistaken for bronze. 
Moreover, magnesium lime will not 
alleviate all cases of bronzing, espec- 
ially where other elements are defi- 
cient. Therefore, to secure the best 
results with magnesium for bronzing, 
the trees should be given all the oth 
er necessary fertilizer nutrients and 
result in a more economical produtic- 
tion of the citrus crop. 


Citrus County’s junior 4-H.. clubs 
will have the largest total member- 
ship they have ever had during 1937, 
according to Mrs. Elizabeth. Moore, 
home agent. 
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‘Small Shippers Io Pool 
Pro-Rate 


Establishment of an allotment pool 
to help small shippers was approved 
by the Florida Citrus Control] Com- 
mittee November 11, after recom- 
mending to Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace that proroates on interstate 
fruit shipments next week be the 
same as this week. 


Shippers whose allotments are not 
large enough for commercial ship- 
ments can pool their prorates, under 
the new plan. J. E. Cloughley, pro- 
rate chief, explained that shippers in 
the pool will not be able to ship more 
fruit during the season than their 
regular allotments permit, but will 
get them in larger quantities at dif- 
ferent intervals. 

A further limitation of grapefrtuit 
shipments, now restricted to 600 cars 
a week, would not materially increase 
market prices and might seriously 
curtail the distribution of the Florida 
crop in central states, as long as there 
is no regulation of the Texas move- 
ment, shippers told the Committee. 
They also said it would handicap 
grapefruit promotions to be started 
by large retail store groups next 
week, 

Several shippers suggested that 
volume restrictions on grapefruit be 
removed entirely. The Committee de- 
cided against this when W. E. Leigh, 
Florida representative of the AAA, 
said that the federal government ex- 
pected to approve a marketing agree- 
ment for the Texas citrus industry 
in the next two weeks. Committee 
members indicated, however, that if 
Texas does not soon regulate its ship- 
ments they might favor lifting volume 
restrictions on Florida shipments. 

Mr. Leigh told the Committee that 
the federal government expected to 
buy oranges and tangerines, as well as 
grapefruit, for its relief agencies, 
and that its price for these fruits 
would be announced in the next week 
or ten days. He said that the AAA’s 
grapefruit purchase program would 
be extended to Texas, and that the 
government expectéd to maintain its 
Florida price, which gives the grower 
34 cents a box on the tree, through- 
out the season. 

Chairman L. P. Kirkland asked 
shippers to consider an amendment to 


the marketing agreement which would 
permit volume proration of shipments 
to eastern and central territories 
separately. This, he explained, would 
make it possible for the Committee 
to prevent unduly large shipments to 
Atlantic seaboard markets enjoying 
low freight rates, which the present 
method of blanket volume proration 
has failed to stop. He said that AAA 
officials had told him they would con- 
sider such an amendment. 

“I feel better about the grapefruit 
situation than I have for some time,” 
Mr. Kirkland said. “Things are hap- 
pening which will improve conditions. 
Most of the canneries will be operat- 
ing in another week, and the fruit 
which they and the government take 
will relieve the situation. Our fruit 
now is of better eating quality, and 
our advertising and sales promotion 
activities are increasing the demand 
for it. When Florida and Texas both 
regulate their shipments there will 
be an improvement in northern mar- 
ket prices.” 

Shippers told the Committee that 
the maturity tests on oranges and 
tangerines made larger shipments un- 
likely next week. Present prorates on 
these fruits, which the Committee 
recommended be _ continued next 
week, do not limit the volume of their 
interstate movement. Shipments of 
cull and third-rrade tangerines and 
grapefruit are prohibited. Tangerine 
shipments also are limited to sizes 
216 and larger, with an allowance of 
5 percent for smaller sizes, 

A regulation requiring canneries to 
collect the 3 cent adver‘ising tax on 
grapefruit which they hani's was ap- 
proved by the Commission, i sllowing 
the Control Committee meeting. Sec- 
retary F. E. Brigham reported that 
the regulation had been approved by 
canners handling nearly 90 percent 
of the Florida grapefruit pack. Last 
season canneries collected the tax 
only on fruit which they bought from 
unlicensed dealers, shippers paying 
the tax on fruit they delivered to 
them. 

The Commission also adopted a 
regulation changing the maximum 
color which can be applied to ‘color 
added”’ oranges, beginning next Mon- 
day, to that shown by the mid-sea- 
son color chart used last year. 
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WHAT MEN THINK ABOUT 
THE ROBINSON-PATMAN LAW 


(Continued from page 12) 


how that may later be serious for 
the manufacturer who increases the 
effectiveness of his advertising. 

“We can see probability that the 
small manufacturer who has been get- 
ting a lot of business through large 
allowances to distributors may face 
a serious problem unless he learns 
to do effective advertising. 

“It is our hunch that.well estab- 
lished manufacturers will actually 
gain under the law if they seriously 
turn attention to more effective ad- 
vertising on their own account and 
in space purchased from chains, vol- 
untaries, cooperatives and outstand- 
ing retailers, 

“Greatest advantage to us under 
the new law has accured from the 
way we have had to reorganize our 
promoting. 

“We are advertising and featuring 
about half as many items os former- 
ly. We pick these carefully because 
we want them to get results. Res- 
ponse of consumers is much greater. 
Average housewife buys more at 
these special sales because she recog- 
nizes that they are real specials, 
which will probably not be featured 
at other retail stores. 

“It is true that many of these 
specials are under our own brands or 
under brands which competing re- 
tailers are not handling — brands 
from manufacturers who really co- 
operate with us, We have picked 
those for featuring because our ex- 
periences in recent weeks have shown 
us that these are the specials which 
get results. That may ultimately work 
against manufacturer’s brands. This 
will depend on the effectiveness of 
the advertising by the individual 
manufacturer. We expect to continue 
displaying in stores any brands for 
which there is real demand by con- 
sumers.” 
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IMPRESSIONS 


(Con.inued from page 10) 

are all good fellows, patriotic enough, 
and willing enough, but it is desir- 
able that they know what they are 
talking about. Hardin Peterson and 
Mark Wilcox have a real desire to 
serve, and a whole lot of ability, but 
their citrus information is only par- 
tial; and in many instances matters 
in Washington are far advanced be- 
fore a representative has a chance to 
attempt to function, though the opin- 
ion of the senators may be sought 
early. 


We noted that recently Congress- 
man Lex Green of Starke got down 
as far as Orlando. Unfortunately the 
fruit hadn’t colored well then, and 
we are not sure he saw an orange 
or grapefruit tree in such manner as 
to know what it was. Personally, we 
haven’t a thing against Congressman 
Green; but wish, right out 
loud, that he would never mention 
Florida citrus or vegetables in con- 
gress until such time as he learns 
something of-what he is talking 
about. Quite likely he would be 
amazed, and probably hurt, to learn 
that in our humble opinion he has 
done much actual damage to these 
important Florida industries by his 
erroneous statements upon the floors 
of congress, not to mention action 
and talk before committees and indi- 
viduals. 


we do 


The revered late Senator Fletcher 
knew just a little about citrus. Just 
enough to prove that a little know- 
ledge is a dangerous thing. His own 
venture into citrus growing was not 
so notable. We recall some years ago 
a Florida packer jubilantly telling of 
how he had signed up Senator Fletch- 
er’s grapefruit crop for marketing. 
A bit later he was not so jubilant. 
It seems that the ten acre grapefruit 
grove in Dade County had yielded a 
total of 220 boxes. Of course, it 
cost a lot to pick that small yield 
from ten acres, and then the quality 
just wasn’t there, so it was mutually 
a most unsatisfactory affair all 
around. From all we were able to 
gather, the late senator’s citrus ex- 
periences were almost uniformly un- 
satisfactory, leaving him in a some- 
what puzzled mental state in so far 
as this important Florida industry 
was concerned. 


Senator Andrews, for all he may 
know, may not find his pathway so 
easy. Senator Hiram Johnson of Cali- 
fornia may not be a citrus man; but 
there has been abundant evidence 
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that this forceful Californian ll 
along is most cannily advised, to the 
end that nothing emanates from 
Washington which may be even slight- 
ly embarrassing to the Pacific Coast 
citrus undertakings, however it may 
affect other sections. And, notwith- 
standing Senator Johnson’s nominal 
political affiliations, it will be found 
that he is very much in the saddle, 
particularly where the USDA and the 
AAA are concerned. 


Mention of the USDA brings a 
wonderment as to just what ails the 
old, and once realiable, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics of that de- 
partment. Recently it sponsored an 
AP dispatch from Washington con- 
cerning the alleged overproduction of 
grapefruit which partook of the sen- 
sational. Two days later another out- 
burst from the same source ampli- 
fied, and if possible made worse, the 
first outbreak. In the first place, the 
wide public dissemination of such 
statements through the Associated 
Press must be definitely hurtful to 
prices in connection with marketing 
the current crop. Nothing so bad as 
to holler “too much” concerning any 
perishable foodstuff. In the second 
place, the figures upon which the 
statements were based are statisti- 


Fifteen 


eal figures which, while they have 
their value do not convey a necessar- 
ily accurate picture of the situation. 
Such figures fail to provide for the 
mortality among young citrus trees, 
and the various inevitable hazards 
which ultimately will prevent a good 
portion of them ever becoming com- 
mercial factors. In the third place, 
there is nothing of helpful nature 
to the grapefruit growers of the coun- 
try in such publicity; and it is our 
impression that the excuse for the 
bureau’s existence, and for the USDA 
(Continued on page 18) 
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Agricultural Departments War On 
On Insect Pests 


A new method and technique has 
been developed to stop the ravages 
of insects and other diseases which 
prey on the farmers profits, truck 
growers, and orchard owners. The 
loss caused each year by insects 
and blights to growing crops, shrubs 
and trees is enormuos, 

Agricultural Experiment Stations 
and the various State branches 
of the United States Department 
of Agriculture have spent enor- 
mous sums in an attempt to help 
this problem. Florida’s truck and cit- 
rus growers have had to bear their 
share and perhaps more, due to the 
ravages, and are doing their utmost 
to combat these pests. 


Only by constant spraying and 
dusting has any degree of control 
been possible. Vast sums have been 
invested in spraying equipment to do 
this work. The equipment developed 
has been largely horse or tractor 
drawn, equipped with an auxiliary 
engine or means for taking power 
from the wheels to distribute the 
spray or dust over the growing 
plants. To cover a large crop is a 
slow and laborous job and has al- 
ways been a dirty one—hard on both 
man and beast. It is so slow that in 
many instances only a few acres can 
be covered in a day, and picture the 
grower and his team covered with 
spray or dust. This has always been 
an expensive process because of the 
small acreage covered each day often 
crops have not been treated at the 
correct time as it was impossible to 
get around to it. Now the cutagiro 
has solved the problem, solved it to 
the gratification of science and 
grower as well. Large areas can be 
covered in a very short period and 
at the correct time to successfully 
combat the insect or blight that is 
doing the damage. Further, the 
grower is free to do his regular 
work. 

By its ability to fly slowly with 
safety an inherent feature and to 
achieve good distribution of the ma- 
terial used positive results have been 
conclusively demonstrated. 

Autogiros are safe, safer than any 
plane ever built, Due to the angle 
of flight of a giro when spraying or 
dusting, great turbulence is given to 
the material — it swirls around 


down up and over along the leaves 
and branches of the plants giving 
complete covering on all sides, par- 
ticularly of the leaves. If, on the 
other hand, spray or dust is just 
thrown out over the fields or drop- 
ped by gravity on the tops of the 
leaves and branches, this does little 
good as many of the insect enemies 
are on the under side of the leaves 
and they can continue their attack 
on the plants and on the profits of 
the grower in perfect peace. 

No tired and 
men. Many acres can be 
each day by a giro, and covered well. 
The truck crops are not damaged 
when one uses a giro but’ with 
ground equipment damage is often 
considerable and in some cases 
ground equipment cannot be used. 
Picture, for instance, tomatoes with 
the vines spread out all over the 
ground laden with ripening fruit. 
To put a ground sprayer through 
would mean inestimable damage, yet 
the giro can fiy slowly overhead 
and do a real job. This is true of 
many other crops. 


dirty horses and 
covered 


This new technique is due to the 
efforts of Giro Associates, Inc., of 
Wall Stret,, New York who have 
spent years in the development of 
proper equipment and_ sprays for 
this kind of work. Leading entumo!- 
ogists of the country cooperated in 
many ways, principally by the de- 
velopment of proper sprays for ae- 
rial spraying. But this science now in 
its very infancy is destined to go far 
in the solution of the farmer’s pro- 
blems, a science that has required 
much research. 

A great deal of experimental work 
has been done by Dr. Headley, Chief 
entomologist in charge of the State 
of New Jersey Experimental Station 
located at New Brunswick, New Jer- 
sey. Dr. Pepper, entomologist of the 
same organization has been of inval- 
uable assistance in the development 
of proper nicotine sprays for aphids 
on tomatoes and other crops. 

A specially equipped giro of the 
Giro Associates of 99 Wall Street, 
New York will shortly leave its 
Northern hanger for Florida, stop- 
ping at Orlando where some dem- 
onstration work will be done and 
then head south for the truck crop 


area west of Miami and of Palm 


Beach. 

These queer looking craft with 
their great overhead rotating wind- 
mill blades always present an _ in- 
teresting picture, and whether on a 
cross country flight for business or 
pleasure or dusting or spraying 


crops never fail to attract attention. 


CITRUS TREE FORM 
AND PRODUCTION 


(Continued from page 9) 


ling, covering pest control, 


picking and pruning. 

Only an open-center tree can com- 
bine these valued and efficient fea- 
tures, providing a frame work or 
form which permits sunlight to reach 
all inside, as well as outside, fruiting 
branches and leaves—with upright 
and separate frame limbs to carry 
a maximum of exposed fruiting 
branches, creating little dead wood— 
and lastly provides a maximum cap- 
acity for its size and height. 

Growers everywhere are begin- 
ning to recognize the need of inside 
light and openness of tree structure 
in the creation and vigor of fruiting 
wood, and that the only means of re- 
covering or maintaining good pro- 
duction in the older groves will be 
through an elimination of surplus 
timber and top maintenance of an 
open tree form. 


Most efforts to get more 
light in citrus trees have been of 
little value and many growers con- 
sider wasted the money so_ spent. 
This is also the growing attitude 
towards the usual dead wooding jobs, 
particularly inside dead wood. Neith- 
er of these practices create or make 
room for new fruiting wood, which 
is the real value and should be the 
aim of pruning in a mature tree. 
The creation and value of fruiting 
wood or new growth is limited and 
governed as much by tree form as it 
is by soil and root supply. There can 
be no real production efficiency until 
right, with balance established be- 
both top and root conditions are 
tween them, and both tree top and 
soil are open for the better use of 
sun energy and air. 


inside 
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HINTS TO HOUSEWIVES 


Weekly from Home Demonstration 
Specialists, Tallahassee 


Guava Juice For Jelly 

Acid and not over-ripe fruit should 
be selected. 

Wash guavas thoroughly, and cut 
into pieces, To one pound of fruit, 
add one quart of water. Boil gently 
in a deep kettle for 30 minutes or 
until soft, with occasional stirring. 
Remove from fire, straing through 
cheesecloth bag, then through a clean 
flannel bag. Heat juice to simmer- 
ing, pour immediately into hot ster- 
ile containers. Seal and _ process 
quarts 15 minutes at simmering. 
Store in cool dark place. It is recom- 
mended that juice for making jelly 
be canned, stored, and made into jelly 
only as needed. 

Guava Juice for Punch 

A juice canned for jelly making 
purposes must not contain sugar. 
Juice intended for punch, however, 
may contain sugar in the proportion 
of % to % cup per quart, if de- 
sired. In addition, pieces of the fruit 
itself, cut small, % cup to a quart, 
to be served in the punch, add con- 
siderable interest to the product. 

Guava Jelly 

Put 2 quarts of juice into an 8- 
or 10-quart aluminum boiler and 
bring to a boil. When juice begins to 
boil, add 2 quarts of sugar and stir 
until dissolved. When thoroughly dis- 
solved, strain juice quickly through 
two thicknesses of cheesecloth to re- 
move any foreign particles. Return 
to fire at once so the boiling may 
continue without further interruption. 
COOK RAPIDLY. No simmering 
should be allowed, since slow cooking, 
as in making preserves, tends to dark- 
en the product and destroy the pectin, 
causing the jelly to be less firm when 
finished. Cook rapidly to 228° F, 

Read the thermometer accurately 
by having the eye on a lever with the 
228° mark. Stir the jelly just before 
reading the thermometer and hold in 
center of kettle. As soon as the 228° 
mark is reached, remove the jelly 
from the fire and pour into jelly 
glasses. If a thermometer is not used, 
boil until the syrup will sheet off the 
edge of a spoon. This is the jelly 
test. The final sheet should tear off 
along the edge of the spoon, not in 
drops, but in a distinct piece. 

Jelly glasses should be boiled just 
before use. Place clean glasses in a 
pan, pour hot water over and into 
each until completely full. Bring to 
a boil and allow to boil gently until 
the jelly is ready to pour. Then lift 
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glasses from water with long fork 
or spoon dipped in boiling water. 
Empty glasses quickly by shaking out 
the water; never wipe or touch inside 
with the hands. Fill them full with 
the hot jelly. Allow to cool for 1 or 
2 minutes, then skim with a thin 
spoon. When cold, fill glass with a 
layer of hot paraffin (not merely 
melted) and close with hot, dry jelly 
glass cover. Keep in a dry, cool place. 


Dependable as 
Florida’s Sunshine 


Seventeen 


The function of the paraffin is to ex- 
clude air from the surface of the 
jelly, which inhibits the growth of 
molds and retards or prevents evap- 
oration. 

If jellies are to be marketed, con- 
tainers with an air-tight seal should 
be used. In this case, the covers must 
be applied while the jellies are boil- 
ing hot, and of course, no paraffin is 
needed, 


Experienced citrus and truck grow- 
ers thruout Florida know from long 
experience that a V-C formula rec- 
ommended for a particular purpose can be depended 
upon, like Florida’s sunshine, to produce the best results. 


For in V-C, all the necessary plant-foods to produce 
quality crops are found in the best form, derived from 
many sources — are thoroughly mixed, properly cured, 
and in excellent condition for handling. 


May we have one of our repre- 
sentatives give you first-hand in- 
formation how V-C will help you 


grow better 


quality crops for 


more profit, as it is doing for 
other growers whose names stand 
out as being significantly success- 


You oWe it to yourself to 
get the facts before you 





Eighteen 
IMPRESSIONS 


(Continued from page 15) 
too, is to be helpful to the growers — 
not to anyone else. 


It rather looks as if the old con- 
servative Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics had been caught up in the 
publicity fever which now consumes 
Washington. Growing steadily over 
a long period, the press agent busi- 
ness in Washington recently has 
reached a peak where doubtless more 
is now being spent upon press agents 
in many places than once was an en- 
tire appropriation for some bureaus 
and ‘“administrations.”” They are 
good press agents, too, as far as get- 
ting into print is concerned; but the 
net result is entirely too much pro- 
paganda coming out of Washington 
to result in the public good. Maybe 
Agricultural Economics feels now it 
is necessary to get out in the public 
eye, along with some of the others, 
in order to hold its place in the sun; 
but will someone in authority there 
please, pretty please, make a more 
careful choice of subjects for nation- 
wide discourse, 


However, we are willing to stand 
for a lot from that Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics so long as they 
continue the services in Florida of 
H. A. (Ham) Marks of their subsi- 
diary crop-reporting service. He is 
doing the best, the most painstaking 
and conscientious, and most intelli- 
gent job at the impossible task of 
guessing in advance the size of Flor- 
ida citrus crops that we can imagine. 
We believe the Florida growers, and 
the industry in general, realize this; 
and, along with this writer, are ap- 
preciative of his services. 


Thereby hangs a tale which now 
may be told. A couple of years or 


R.O.COLLINS 
IRON WORKS 


TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 
Chromium Crate Bars 


and all types of furnace castings 


GEARS, SPROCKETS, PINIONS 


all types machinery castings 
BRASS, BRONZE AND 
ALUMINUM CASTINGS 


Geo. L. Simonds Co., Winter Haven, Fla., 
will be pleased to serve you. 
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so ago, spokesmen for an important 
citrus group approached H. A. Marks 
and spoke somewhat thusly: “This 
forthcoming estimate is going to be 
of vast importance, There is always 
plenty of pressure upon you to make 
you underestimate the crop. If it 
should be that some of these people 
outtalk and out-figure you this time 
the result is likely to be disastrous. 
It looks possible that under govern- 
ment control there may be a national 
pro-rate on oranges. If so, it must 
be based upon the estimated crops. 
We hear that out in California they 
are alert to this, and that every pres- 
sure and device is being used to ob- 
tain, if possible, an over-estimate of 
the crop there. Then, if there is a 
national pro-rate, they will be sitt- 
ing pretty. If, on top of this, you 
should err with an under-estimate, 
Florida will be in the middle of a 
bad fix. A lot of fruit will be left on 
the trees, and you can imagine the 
rest.” They left it there, for a sea- 
soned estimator like H. A. Marks is 
just about as conversational as a 
clam concerning his impending guess- 
es. In due course the estimate emerg- 
ed. Its fairness was not questioned. 
Yet later in the season, when danger 
of a national pro-rate had passed, 
one group in citrus, ignorant of what 
had earlier happened, got all irritat- 
ed and burst into print rather freely, 
alleging the estimate unduly 
high. Pretty thanks, wasn‘t it, and 
well evidencing the lack of leadership 
in the Florida industry? A lot of 
things happened that.year, as readers 
will recall, but when it was all over, 
and the last car had been shipped 
and counted, we failed to note any 
apology from the assailants of the 
estimate for the fact it was demon- 
strated to have been a pretty ac- 
curate guess, erring, if at all, on the 
side of being a little too low. 


was 


Bruce Floyd now with George Bass 
at Lady Lake. The once two insepar- 
ables now reunited, and in harness 
together. 


Judge Wilbur Tilden of Orlando as 
president of the Florida Citrus Ex- 
change obtains wide approval. Not 
only for his undoubted qualifications, 
but for his geographical selection, 
proving that Polk County doesn’t in- 
sist upon running the Exchange to 
suit itself, Rather fitting, too, since 
the two largest Exchange associations 
in point of volume today are in Or- 
ange County. The late William Ed- 
wards long headed the Plymouth as- 
sociation; Judge Tilden long has be- 
longed to the South Lake Apopka 
Citrus Growers Assn. at Oakland. 
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Heavy Early Sea- 


son Shipments May 
Mean Shortage 


Florida Citrus Commission Warns 
Growers and Shippers That Ex- 
cessive Shipments Now May 
Mean Loss Later 


Excessively heavy early season 
shipments of citrus fruits by Florida 
growers and shippers, which up to 
the present time are more than dou- 
ble the shipments made during the 
same period a year ago, may result 
disastrously later in the season, and 
may cause a shortage at a time when 
prices are highest and fruit in great- 
est demand, is view of members of 
the Florida Citrus Commission. 

In a statement issued at Lakeland, 
the Commission summarizes the situa- 
tion as follows: 

Florida citrus shippers who were 
asking several months ago how all of 
this year’s crop could be sold, now 
are wondering if there will be enough 
fruit left for normal trade require- 
ments later in the season. 

Statisticians of the Florida citrus 
commission estimate that Florida has 
already shipped about 28 percent of 
its commercial grapefruit crop, while 
in previous years only about 20 per- 
cent of the crop has been marketed 
at this time, Orange shipments also 
have greatly exceeded those of any 
other season. 

Grapefruit shipments to Nov. 14 
totalled 4905 compared with 
3065 cars last year, or an increase of 
60 percent. Orange shipments to the 
same date totalled 4929 cars, com- 
pared with 2345 cars last year, or 
an increase of 110 percent. Ship- 
ments during the past week, for which 
complete figures are not yet avail- 


cars, 
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Consulting Engineer 
Specializing In 
Diesel, Electric and 
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able, are reported to have been equal- 
ly heavy. 

“If shipments continue at this rate 
we may find, later in the season, 
that we do not have enough fruit 
to meet the regular demands of the 
trade,” said F. E. Brigham, commis- 
sion secretary. “There is no good 
reason why we should rush so much 
fruit to market now, and plenty of 
reason to believe that later 
will be better.” 

Many canneries opened this week 
and nearly 30 of them will be operat- 
ing next week. They are reported to 
have already booked orders for about 
4,000,000 grapefruit and 
grapefruit juice, which is as much as 
they packed all of last season, Can- 
ners expéct to put up from 7,000,000 
to 8,000,000 cases of fruit this sea- 
son. Most of them paying 40 
cents a box for grapefruit, plus the 
3-cent advertising tax. 

Commission officials believe that the 
national grapefruit promotion, to be 
staged by more than 37,000 retail 
stores starting next January, will 
greatly stimulate consumption. The 
National Association of Food Chains, 
Inc., will conduct four consumer-pro- 
ducer campaigns for grapefruit, in 
which cooperating groups are expect- 
ed to spend more than $2,000,000 in 
special advertising and merchandis- 
ing activities. 

Reports were received here that the 
California fruit exchange 
has increased its advertising assess- 
ments from 5 to 7 cents a box on 


prices 


cases of 


are 


growers 


navel oranges, from 3 to 4 cents a 
box on grapefruit, and from 10 to 
12 cents a box on lemons. 

The Florida citrus 


used by the commission for advertis- 


excise taxes, 


NO HUMAN UNDERTAKING HAS 
THE RIGHT TO EXIST UNLESS 
IT CONSTANTLY TRIES TO 

IMPROVE ITS SERVICE 


Soil Testing has proven its value not 
only by telling what .is available in 
the soil to the plants, but how that 
soil reacts to different fertilizer 
treatments. It demonstrates the best 
program to keep a particular soil in 
the highest state of fertility. 

It enables you to save money on pro- 
duction costs—produce better crops 
—keep trees in better condition to 
resist cold and drought, and ABOVE 
ALL SAFEGUARD THE FUTURE. 


Ask our Clients! 


KEENAN SOIL LABORATORY 
FROSTPROOF, FLA. 
Specialists in Soil Testing — Not 
Concerned With Selling 
Fertilizers 
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ing, are 1 cent a box on oranges, 3 
cents a box on grapefruit and 5 cents 
a box on tangerines. 

California’s new orange advertis- 
ing campaign is highly competitive, 
claiming that California oranges have 
22 percent more vitamin C. The 
Florida orange advertising copy, 
which has featured the ‘quarter more 
juice slogan,” this season answers 
the new California argument by say- 
ing that “more juice means more Vi- 
tamins, too.” 

W. E. Leigh, Florida representative 


of the AAA, announced recently that 


Nineteen 


the federal government bought 157 
carloads of grapefruit totalling 60,- 
967 boxes, in its second seven day 
period, bringing its purchases to date 
to 260 cars, or 96,908 boxes. 

The government will start buying 
Texas grapefruit soon, he said, to sta- 
bilize fruit values in that state, which 
will benefit the Florida program. 
The government price for Texas 
grapefruit, Leigh said, will be 29 
pound field box, 
on the tree, compared with the Flor- 
ida price of 31 cents for an 82-pound 
field box, on the tree. 


cents for a 77% 





GROWERS and SHIPPERS 


who want real 


DISTRIBUTION 


consistently use the 


Fruit and Produce Auctions 


In the auctions there are hundreds of buyers of all 
types to push your products into every possible outlet. 


THE FULL MARKET PRICES these buyers pay at auc- 
tion sales are based on the daily demand of millions of 


consumers. 


The auctions pay you within 48 hours for goods sold— 


no waiting for returns. 


Write for free booklet on auction selling, also let us advise 
you about the free educational marketing movie program 
which is available .o interested groups in producing districts 


AMERICAN FRUIT & PRODUCE 
AUCTION ASSOCIATION. inc 


66 Harrison Street, New York 
OFFICERS 


Cutler B. Downer, President 
Boston 


Jos. A. Schwalb, Secretary-treasurer, New York 


DIRECTORS 
Chas. W. Irrgang, Chairman of the Board, Chicago 


Harry J. Bigalow, Cleveland 
W. M. English, Pittsburgh 
Frank N. Isbey, Detroit 


Leonard Gentile, Vice President 
Cincinnati 





Norman C. Ives, Philadelphia 
N. W. Kaltenbach, Baltimore 
H. C. Pixley, St. Louis 


MEMBERS 


American Central Fruit Auction 
Co., St. Louis 

Baltimore Fruit Exchange 
Baltimore 

Consolidated Fruit Exchange 
Cleveland 

Detroit Fruit Auction Company 
Detroit 

Fruit Auction Sales Company 
Chicago 


YH. Harris & Co. 
Boston 

New York Fruit Auction Corp. 
New Yorl: 

Philadelphia Terminals Auction Co. 
Philadelphia 

Union Fruit Auction Company 
Pittsburgh 

United Fruit Auction Company 
Cincinnati 
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Citrus Fruit Gains Ground . . . 


Some facts of significance to the 
Texas citrus industry are revealed 
in the report in the Federal Farm 
Census on fruit tree plantings in the 
United States during the period from 
1930 to 1935. It is shown that theie 
were substantial increases in the 
number of grapefruit, orange and 
cherry trees, marked decreases in ap- 
ple and peach trees and moderate 
declines in pear and plum trees and 
grapevines. Of special interest is the 
falling off in plantings of apple trees, 
the fruit of which is the chief com- 
petitor of citrus. 

The total number of grapefruit 
trees on farms on January 1, 1935, 
was 13,161,101, which was 42 per 
cent greater than the number on 
April 1, 1930. About three-fourths of 
the 1935 number of trees were of 
bearing age and the 1934 produc- 
tion amounted to 19,495,340 field 
boxes, or 1.9 boxes per tree of bear- 
ing age. Florida maintained first rank 
with 5,422,566 trees on January 1, 
1935, and a production of 11,227,282 
field boxes in 1934, which was 57.5 
per cent of the United States pro- 
duction. Texas, which now ranks sec- 
ond in both number of trees and in 
production, made the greatest gain 
during the five-year period and on 
January 1, 1935, had 5,295,155 trees 
and a production in 1934 of 3,878,920 
field boxes. Market grapefruit comes 
from relatively few farms as oniy 
28,150 farms reported grapefruit 
trees in 1935 and some of these 
farms had no commercial produc- 
tions, Most of the new plantings were 
reported in Texas which in 1935 had 
1,856,735 nonbearing trees as com- 
pared with 493,438 in Florida. 

The number of orange trees on 
farms on January 1, 1935, was re- 
ported as 38,935,649, or about 22 
percent above the number on April 
1, 1930. Nonbearing trees for this 
fruit comprised about 15 percent 
of the 1935 total of all orange trees. 
The 1934 production, averaging 2.1 
field boxes per bearing tree, amount- 
ed to 70,482,013 field boxes, of which 
California produced 67 percent and 
Florida 30 percent. The greatest 
number of nonbearing trees were re- 
ported in California which had 2,- 
634,579 as against 2,076,538 for 
Florida, 

Apples, occupying more acreage 
than any other fruit, showed a 14 
percent decline in the number of 


trees in the five-year period. The de- 
cline in peach trees was 15 percent; 
pears 9 percent and plums 10 per 
cent. Grapevines decreased 7 percent 
in number. It may be assumed that 
increased plantings indicate increased 
demand, and the inference to citrus 
because of the latter’s greater bene- 
fits to the human system. Cherry pie, 
however, apparently remains strong 
in favor. 


The wise grower gives his trees 


the proper care during the growing 


season and the proper protection 


during the winter season. 


Nothing is more pleasing to the 
eye than a well-kept citrus grove — 
and nothing more offensive than an 
unkept grove. 


Waverly Growers Change Name 
And Honor W. L. Pederson 


The November gathering of mem- 
bers of the Waverly Citrus Growers 
Association was marked with more 
than usual glamor when approxi- 
mately 300 members of the associa- 
tion and friends made their first 
formal inspection of the new plant, 
and participated in a splendid turkey 
dinner served on the balcony floor 
of the new addition to the establish- 
ment, 

Outstanding events of the even- 
ing were the changing of the name 
to the Waverly Growers Coopera- 
tive and the expression of apprecia- 
tion on the part of the membership 
to the founder and past president of 
the organization, Mr. W. L. Peder- 
son. 

Mr. Pederson has been president 
of the organization up until the past 
July when he was voted president 
emeritus and the deep feeling of ap- 
preciation of the membership of the 
organization for his services was a 
appropriately expressed by 
James Norton who presented Mr. 
Pederson with a framed, engrossed 
copy of the resolution passed some 
time ago acclaiming his invaluable 
services to the organization. He was 
likewise the recipient of a platnium 
watch appropriately engraved in 
memory of the occasion. 

John D. Clark, president of the or- 
ganization opened the brief business 
session and then turned the gavel 
over to Mr. Pederson. Judge Allen E. 
Walker introduced the _ resolution 
changing the name and it was unan- 
imously passed, 

W. L. Pederson, Jr., manager of 
the plant, gave a brief report of the 
work done during the summer in the 


most 


construction of the additions to the 
old plant and outlined briefly the 
marketing situation as it pertained 
to the present season. 

The talented and genial James 
Morton was master of ceremonies 
and as always was capably up to the 
occasion. 

The present plant of the Waverly 
Growers Cooperative is capable of 
handling a million boxes of fruit an- 
nually and from the standpoint of 
the building itself as well as of 
equipment is as fine as any in the 
state. 

A balcony floor extends entirely 
around the new portion of the plant 
which to see the 
plant in actual operation at all times 
from above the machinery. Innova- 
tions included in the plant are a li- 
brary, recreation and restau- 
rant for the uses of the employees 
as well as a fine athletic field where 
outdoor recreations may be indulged 
in. 

The only speaker on the occasion 
of the meeting was Dr. A. F. 
Camp, horticulturist in charge of 
the Lake Alfred State Experiment 
Station who told the assembled au- 
dience of his recent visit to Texas. 

He stated that people who had the 
idea that the Texas grapefruit in- 
dustry was a temporary business 
were badly mistaken. On the other 
nand he ventured the opinion that 
it was fast becoming a powerful ri- 
val of Florida. 

He went into some detail as to the 
methods used in growing grapefruit 
in Texas together with his obesrva- 
tion of soil and tree culture common 
in that state. 


enables visitors 


room 
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‘Here’ s Good News . 


for all 
Citrus and Truck Growers 


The Cleveland Tractor Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Announces The Appointment Of 


Warren Hosmer 


BARTOW, FLA. 
As 


Distributor and Service Representative 


< CLETRAC 
' 
| 
= 


Crawler Tractor 


This New Distributor Will Maintain An 
EXPERIENCED SALES AND 
REPAIR SERVICE 


5 Counties on ks 


POLK CLETRAC 


Crawler Tractors 


In 


PINELLAS | 3 
HILLSBOROUGH For ial = nha Or 
HIGHLANDS alien 


and P. O. Box 30 
HARDEE Bartow, Florida 
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CHANGES IN FEDERAL FRUIT 
AND VEGETABLE QUARANTINE 


The Mexican Fruit Fly Quarantine 
No. 5 (Foreign) which has prohibit- 
ed the entry into the United States of 
oranges, grapefruit, sweet limes 
mangoes, achras sapctoes, peaches 
guavas, and plums since 1913 will be 
lifted December 1, 1936, according 
to an announcement by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
On that date the entry of these 
fruis from Mexico automatically falls 
under the provisions of the Fruit and 
Vegetable Quarantine No. 56 (For- 
eign) which provides that they may 
enter only when so treated as to 
eliminate pest risk. 

The Department also announced 
revision of the regulations under the 
Fruit and Vegetable Quarantine No. 
56 to take effect at the same time 
the Mexican Fruit Fly Quarantine is 
lifted. These changes clarify 
sions on the entry of certain pro- 
ducts so treated as to eliminate the 
risk of introducing injurious pests or 
of products which may be admitted 
subject to prescribed safeguards. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
also annouced a revision of the Mex- 
ican fruit worm quarantiine. This 
quarantine applies to the counties of 
Cameron, Hidalgo, Willacy and 
Brooks in the Rio Grande Valley in 
Texas. The provisions of this regu- 
lation require the maintenance of 
host-free period during which no 
host fruits are permitted to develop 
in groves or to exist elsewhere in the 
regulated area except under certain 
specified conditions. This period be- 
gins during the month of March and 
extends for seven counties. 


provi- 


Under the revision of the reguia- 
tion, authority to make such modi- 
fications as may be considered nec- 
essary with respect to the duration 
and.dates of commencement and ter- 
mination of the host-free period 


E. L. LORD 
CONSULTING HORTICULTURIST 


Grove Advisory Service 
Economical, Safe, Effective 
Why not give your grove a break? 
P. O. Box 757 


WINTER HAVEN, FLORIDA 





IF einen with Piles, I want to help 
you. Drop me a line explaining. 
Fred C, Whitney 
317 6th Ave., Des Moines, Iowa 
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within the regulated area is delegat- 
ed to the Chief of the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine. 


CLASSIFIED 


(“Advertisments 


| The rate for advertisements of this 
| nature is only five cents per word for 
ach insertion. You may count the 

number of words you have, multiply 
2 


it by five, and you will have the cost 
of the 
tion. 


advertisement for one inser- 
Multiply this by the total num- 
ber of insertions desired and you will 
have the total cost. This rate is so 
low that we cannot charge classified 
therefore, ap- 
preciate a remittance with order. No 
advertisement accepted for 


accounts, and would, 


less than 
50 cents. 


—_——# 
ROSE BUSHES: 
Salmon, White Radiance, 
Briarcliff, Sunburst, 


YR. FIELD GROWN 
Red, Pink, Shell, 
Hollande, Columbia, 
Pres. Hoover, Victoria, Talisman, Sensa- 
tion. All 19¢ each, postpaid. Ship C.O.D. 
NAUGHTON FARMS, Waxahachie, Texas. 

©AUSERIENCE LEPIDOFLOIA (So-called 
Brazilian oak), resembles Australian pine. 
Grand for wind-breaks. Cold resistant. 
Beautiful. Send for sample of foliage. 
$6.00 per 100. S. S. Matthews, Homestead, 
Fla. 

AL YC E “CLOVER, ‘the best legume for hay 
or covercrop. Write for information, Har- 
din Groves, Box 63, Lakeland, Fla. 


FOR SALE—80 acres good citrus land, two 
miles northwest of Cocoa, Brevard Coun- 
ty, Florida. Price $1600.00 cash. S. Hen- 
dry, City Point, Florida 


Fine Hamlin Buds ready fall 
delivery. Place orders now. 
Zellwood Nurseries, Zellwood, 


Fla. 


FILMS “DE VELOPED 2 prints of each 25c; 
20 reprints 25c. Pine Photo, Y-5134 Ne- 
vada, Chicago. 

THRIFTY TREES and budwood from record 
performance Perrine Lemon parents. Per- 
sian Lime and other citrus’ varieties. 
DeSoto Nurseries, DeSoto City, Fla. 

CROTALARIA New 
double cleaned, 


crop, high quality. 

scarified Crotalaria 
Striata seed for sale. Attractive prices. 
Carolinas’ Crotalaria Co., Camden, 8S. C. 

UP to $20.00 paid for Indian Head Cents: 
Half Cents $125.00; Large Copper Cents 
$500.00, ete. Send dime for list. Roman- 
osoinshop. D. Springfield, Mass. 

LARGE C ITRUS trees for replanting at spe- 
cial low price. Grafted avocado trees and 
budwood of Perrine lemon and _ Tahiti 
limes WARD’S NURSERY, Avon Park, 
Fla. 

FOR SALE- Small packing house machin- 
ery and equipment complete. Apply Hector 
Supply Contpany. Miami. 

MEN WAN TED- —Sell shirts. 
necessary. Free samples. 
2 age Free ties with 
Mills, 875A Flatbush Av., 


No experience 
Commission in 
shirts. Carroll 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CHOICE SOUR ORANGE SEEDLINGS for 
fall planting, very desirahle stock. S. G. 
Coburn, Dade City, Florida. 
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HARDIN’S SPERRYOLA Lemon, a profitable 
adapted commercial variety for all sec- 
tions. Hardy, prolific grower and produc- 
er. Limited number choice trees. Hardin 
Nurseries, Box 63, Lakeland, Fla. 


WANTED—Man with from ten thousand to 
twenty thousand dollars to grow an en- 
tirely new orange for the U. S. markets. 
Cheap lands, no cold, plenty water, no 
fertilizer. A world beater in an orange. 
Patented.—Address, Buen Negocio, Ga- 
veta-l, Holguin, Cuba. 

PERSONAL Quit Tobacco easily, inexpen- 
sively, without drugs. Send address. N. 
A. Stokes, Mohawk, Florida. 

CITRUS NURSERY TREES, standard and 
new varieties on Cleopatra and Sour. 
Priced from 380c up. Grand Island Nur- 
series, Eustis, Fla. 


FREE Booklet describes 87 plans for mak- 
ing $20-$100 weekly, home or office, busi- 
your own. Elite Service, 505 Fifth ave., 
New York City. 

Ww ANTED—To hear from owner having good 
farm for sale. Cash price, particulars. 
John Black, Chippewa Falls, Wiseonsin. 


PUREBRED PULLETS FOR SALE—White 
Leghorns and Anconas ready to ship. 
Barred Rocks and R. I. Reds shortly. Sev- 
eral hundred yearling White Leghorn hens 
now laying 70%. Write or wire for prices. 
C. A. Norman, Dr. 1440, Knoxville, Tenn. 


LAREDO SOY 


nematode, 


BEANS, considered free from 
excellent for hay and soil im- 
provement. Write the Baldwin County 
Seed Growers Association, Loxley, Ala- 
bama, for prices. 

Selected budwood and trees of 
Perrine lemon, Tahiti lime, new varieties 
tangelos and other citrus. Ward's Nur- 
sery, Avon Park, Fla. 


FOR SALE 


NURSERIES has a 
late grapefruit 


HIGHWAY 
stock of early and 
oranges. One, two and three year 
This nursery has been operated 
1883 by G. H. Gibbons, Waverly, 


SCENIC 
large 
and 
buds. 
since 


Fla. 


NEW COMMERCIAL lemon for Florida, the 
Perrine; proven. All residents need yard 
trees, keeping Florida money at home. 
Booking orders for budded stock for Win- 
ter delivery. DeSoto Nurseries, DeSoto 
City, Fla. 

CITRUS SEEDLINGS, all root stock va- 
rieties. $10.00 per 1000 up. Grand Island 
Nurseries, Eustis, Fla. 

Rough lemon, 

New orop from 

Also thrifty 

DeSoto City, 


SEED sour orange, ‘cleopatra. 

type true parent trees. 
seedlings. DeSoto Nurseries, 
Florida. 

BUDDE D trees new Florida commercial lem- 
on, proven, thin skinned, juicy, scab im- 
mune. Also rough lemon, sour orange and 
Cleopatra seed and liningout seedlings. 
DeSoto Nurseries, DeSoto City, Fla. 

SEEDS—-ROUGH LEMON, SOUR ORANGE, 
CLEOPATRA, Pure, fresh, good germi- 
nation. Also seedlings lineout size. De 
Soto Nurseries, DeSoto City, Fla. 

CROT ‘AL ARIA SPECTABILIS Seed for sale. 
New crop, well cured, bright and clean. 
Price 25c¢ per pound in 100 pound lots 
and over, 30c¢ per pound in less quanti- 
ties, f.o.b. Hastings, Bunnell, Lowell and 
San Antonio, Florida. F. M. LEONARD 
& COMPANY, Hastings, Florida. 

WANTED Position as packing house fore- 
man; in citrus business twenty-five years; 
ten years’ experience as foreman; married 
man. J. R. Henry, Okahumpka, Florida. 

WANT Ev-—-To hear from owner of land for 
sale. O. Hawley, Baldwin, Wis. 


2 “YEAR FIELD GROWN ROSES: 
Red, Pink, Shell, Salmon, White 
Radiance, Hollande, Columbia, Mi- 
lady, Luxemburg, Edel, Padre, Vic- 
toria Talisman, Persian. All 19¢ 
each, postpaid, ship COD. Catalog 
free. NAUGHTON FARMS, Waxa- 
hachie, Texas. 
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